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TEXAS SEES THE GHOST OF 1937! 


By JAMES E. SIDEL, Director of Legislation, National Child Labor Committee 


« E CAN and will take care of Texas children” 
\ . | was the battle cry of newspapers and legislators 
opposing ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment in 1937 and succeeding legislative ses- 
sions. Each year the local ratification committees, as a test of 
the legislators’ sincerity, planned to introduce a bill, follow- 
ing action on the Amendment, to improve the very inade- 
quate state law. But each year the Legislature postponed 
action on the Amendment until it was too late to introduce 
a state bill. 


So this year the Texas groups introduced only a state bill. 
So mild that it barely set standards adequate to enable the 
State to rid itself of the issuance of Federal age centificates 
by agents of the Federal Children’s Bureau (instead of by 
local officials as in 44 states) , it has aroused more vociferous 
newspaper opposition than the Amendment ever did. Nine 
of the largest papers ground out editorials and three local 
columnists added to the din. The Dallas Morning News 
turned up with a half page spread in box ad form, but 
printed free, featuring the opposition of a personal friend 
of the Circulation Manager who happened to be a local 
Council President of the P.T.A. The reply of the State 
President, Mrs. Jack M. Little, it carefully buried in the 
want ad section. A news release was sandwiched in between 
new blasts by the local Dallasite who was given the head- 
lines. 


Editors stooped to every trick in the bag. Attacks were 
leveled by innuendo at the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, which had been called in by local groups for assistance 
in fusing the already strong support into a “State Committec 
for Revision of the Texas Child Labor Law.” All “argu- 
ment” failing, the papers tried to tie up the state bill with 
the Federal Amendment in the public mind. “Evidently 
the pending bill is being offered as an entering wedge to 
force ratification of the unwanted and needless Federal 
Child Labor Amendment’’—appeared early in the attacks 
by the San Antonio Express and was echoed by other papers 
in other forms. Skeletons of Amendment campaigns were 
taken out and dusted off—‘‘bureaucratic’; ‘‘. . . transfer 
from all parents to the schools . . . of the right to say 
whether and how and when their sons and daughters shall 
be employed . . .”’; “encouraging idleness and delinquency” ; 
“if Johnny just wants to mow a neighbor’s yard . . . each 
employer would have to get that permit’; ‘‘the pioneering 
Texan . . . [was] not bound by a law of hours, wages and 
red tape . . . to obtain a badge . . .”” [Note: nothing in bill re 
wages or badges. ] 





A state constitutional amendment to let Texans vote on 
liberalization of aid to dependent children is meeting op- 
position from the same sources. Meanwhile a study of 
schools in the rich Brazos delta country shows malnutrition, 
illiteracy and wretched school conditions. Another state 
study of delinquency reveals ‘‘that 60 per cent of the women 
and girls interviewed began to work when they were 16 
years of age or under at very low pay which was inadequate 
to maintain a decent standard of living.” The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study in Austin, coupled with reports from 
other cities, as reported in last month’s American Child, 
shows low wages, long hours and resulting school prob- 
lems as bad as any found anywhere in the nation. 


Poverty—low wages. These are the indices of the des- 
perate struggle to prevent Texas from taking care of its 
children. Older youths are scarce—at the low wages offered 
to mercantile workers. And employers desirous of main- 
taining the “‘status quo’’ are unwilling to face the popular 
demand of organized groups asking for improvements. 
So, because these employers are the present mainstay of 
newspaper advertising, with national ads shrunken, the 
papers ‘“‘front’” for them. Gladly, because their child 
workers, too, would have to receive certificates from school 
officials who might object to letting a nervous, sickly or 
backward student carry papers, solicit subscriptions, and do 
the numerous other chores associated with the “right to 
work”’ for the papers as “‘little merchants.” 


How do we know the circulation managers are insistent 
that their carriers be not required to get permit cards? 
Because in a conference between the writer, the introducer 
of the bill, Mr. Arthur Cato, and newspaper representatives, 
they demanded that we accept their amendment exempting 
carrier boys or they would have to “kill the bill.’’ That’s 
how important the matter is to them. But threatening to 
kill the bill, rather than trying to amend it on the floor 
of the House, meant also that other considerations were 
involved — that is, protection of local advertisers using 
children. 


While publishers and circulation managers admit that 
the present law ‘‘should be strengthened,” they fall back 
on the formulae “but not now,” ‘‘but not with this bill,”’ 
“but not for our carrier boys.’ Shades of 1937—when the 
press was filled with editorials: “Texas can take care of its 
own’; ‘Texans still can trust their Legislature to protect 
children against improper exploitation. They see no occa- 
sion for turning that authority over to Congress.” 


(Continued on page 2) 
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BOY POWER IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


HE National Child Labor Committee has long 

favored work experience for high school students 
under proper supervision and associated with the school 
program. The War seems to offer unusual opportunities 
for the development 
of such educational 
work projects. 

High school boys 
and girls are anxious 
to work—and in some 
schools from one-third 
to one-half the stu- 
dents are employed 
outside of school hours 
—drifting into all sorts 
of miscellaneous jobs, 
frequently working for 
long hours, at night 
and under unsuitable 
conditions. Some are 
trying to combine full- 
time school with the 
graveyard shift in war 
industries. 


In contrast to such planless, hit and miss employment is 
the wise use of “boy power’ organized by the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation of California in cooperation with the 
schools. Several hundred high school boys of 16 and 17 
years are attending school four hours a day and working 
at the aircraft plant four hours a day. Only boys referred 
by the schools are employed and the company has agreed 
to take on no other workers under 18; the boys must pass 
a rigid physical examination and must keep up in their 
academic work; school buses transport the boys; they work 
only on a day shift; a preliminary training course is given 
and a liaison officer at the school keeps in direct touch with 
the boys at the plant; wages are fixed at 60 cents an hour 
with automatic increases to 75 cents and beyond that ac- 
cording to ability. 

The development of such projects throughout the coun- 
try, in various industries, for both boys and girls, would 
prevent many young people from undertaking too ~heavy 
schedules of school and work. It would also undoubtedly 
tend to keep many from dropping out of school entirely, 
as they are doing at present by the hundreds of thousands. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 








A WORTHWHILE SUGGESTION 


N excellent suggestion has been made by the West- 
chester County (N. Y.) Children’s Association to 
the school superintendents of the County. The Association 
has assembled material, ‘Accidents Are Saboteurs,”’ deal- 
ing with industrial injuries in various occupations in which 
young people are apt to engage during summer vacation. 
This material is based on actual cases of accidents to chil- 
dren which have been noted within the past six months. 
The Association suggests that this be made the subject for 
talks by high school students at assembly programs in order 
that young people who are taking jobs this summer will 
understand the need for precaution and care while on the 
job, and will realize what types of work are suitable for 
them—and what are unsuitable. 


DROPPING HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS 


ONFIRMING the increase in the number of young 
Gs people leaving school for work, as described in the 
article on page 3, are figures from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation with regard to high school enrollments from 1940 
to 1943: 


a 6,601,444 
a a 6,713,913 
ead a he 6,496,000 
ETE Ee tet oe eae EO 6,142,000 


The school year 1940-41 showed a continuation of the 
increase in enrollment which has been so marked during 
the past decade. The following year showed a sharp drop 
and this year an even sharper one. The total decrease dur- 
ing the past two years was 8.5 per cent—or 572,000 boys 
and girls. The decrease has affected boys more than girls, 
and large urban communities more than smaller cities or 
rural areas. 


TEXAS SEES THE GHOST OF 1937! 
(Continued from page 1) 


Of course, to the publishers newspaper work is not child 
labor. So when even the more sincere ones came out for 
the Amendment, they never thought they might be under 
the obligation to have their carrier boys get school permits! 
Imagine the embarrassment of the Houston Press, formerly 
for the Amendment, when it found itself included in a 
state bill milder than the provisions of a Federal law might 
be (the 12 years for newspapers is less than the 14 years 
proposed in the Newspaper Code). So the Press finds the 
bill “‘off the beam.”’ It even stoops to the ‘mow the lawn” 
alibi, which it belittled in the Amendment campaign. 


Consistency is a jewel and the press possesses it. But it 
is an opal, changing color, with the social pressure of the 
moment. It’s a small matter to shift coloring of phrases 
from Federal to state as occasion demands. Honesty and 
sincerity are not virtues if the pocket nerve is touched. And 
that’s the cause of all the shouting of the Texas press. 
Sooner or later the social conscience of Texans will over- 
ride the opalescent greed of selfish interests. It will not 
be easy. 
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TREND IN CHILD LABOR: 1940-1942 


HAT has been happening in the field of child 

W employment during the past two years is revealed 
by figures on employment certificates published by the 
Children’s Bureau.* Although the areas reporting on cer- 


tificates issued in 1940 and 1941 are not entirely com- 
parable, it is clear that there has been a very marked in- 
crease in child employment both for 14 and 15 year old 
children and for minors of 16 and 17 years. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IssuED TO MINoRs IN 1940 anND 194] 














14 and 15 Years 16 and 17 Years Type and 

Outside School Outside School Age Not 

Regular Hours Total Regular Hours Total Reported 

1940 7,595 40,116 47,111 135,939 50,885 186,824 17,397 
1941 9,861 73,602 835463 316,039 130,966 447,005 34,227 


























Complete figures for 1942 are not yet available—due in 
part to the fact that officers issuing certificates have been 
so overwhelmed by the increase in applications that re- 
ports have not been filed regularly. The trend in a few 


communities, however, is shown in the following table 
which indicates increases, since 1940, as high as 500 per 
cent for 14 and 15 year olds and over 800 per cent for 
16 and 17 year olds. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES Issu—ED FOR MINORS IN SELECTED STATES AND CITIES IN 1940 AND 1942 














Regular and Vacation or Outside-School-Hours 
Certificates 
State or City age gE 
1940 1942} Increase 
Minors 14 and 15 Years of age: 
NEA ae ac iy eat i ore ads kaa kt aed 1,558 4,770 206.2 
RE ET ie IMR Eten a Slee re ge 1,984 5,774 191.0 
2 ol 8 a er a Te a 2,179 6,144 182.0 
ae eg sees el ict -s 5 nee a 561 1,934 244.7 
oe eit ea a at 193 1,215 529.5 
RIS certo ei ate ee ie hoe oe ou 1,306 4,316 230.5 
eI NN Sy 6 eens oes ba oo eRe ees Soe 174 1,116 541.4 
Minors 16 and 17 years of age: 
cate aC og sie yd ace aoa ae ie we 7,202 30,220 319.6 
NESSIE oe OS A IE Pa eR EOP Ce ROT RE NEE et 4,623 26,403 471.1 
SES ROTEL ALCL TE OE OS AEA RARE OMA ale 9,155 25,290 176.2 
as a hea oe obhthan kuhickakaiomels eet vo eC 1,967 18,459 838.4 
REESE ERASE AEN eT torrie oe ne aerreennePOPRY DPLneT PoarurNe 1,361 5,753 322.7 
ES SISTA IMEI ER Ma eel pre RIS eee ae 3,527 17,059 383.7 
EEE OIG ORO ETT OP OEE PET Care 6,958 33,710 384.5 











{ Preliminary figures. 


Figures on employment certificates, however, show only 
a trend in employment — not the actual number at work. 
The Children’s Bureau points out that they are a count 
only of employment certificates issued during the year and 
not those held over from previous years. Moreover, ‘they 
do not reflect illegal employment, which is on the increase. 
Also, many children go to work without obtaining certifi- 
cates, either because the law does not require a certificate 
for the occupation they enter or because the employer does 
not demand the certificate required by law. Certificates are 
not usually required for work in domestic service and agri- 
culture, even for children of 14 and 15 years; in some 
states most nonfactory work outside of school hours and 
during vacation is outside the scope of the certificate law; 
and a few states have no state certificate system even for 
14 and 15 year old children. For minors of 16 and 17, 
about half the states do not require certificates, although 


* Trend of Child Labor, 1939 to 1942.” By Ella Arvilla Merritt, 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1943. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


administratively they are issued on request and are accepted 
as proof of age under the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

An analysis of the school grade completed by children 
receiving regular employment certificates shows that ap- 
proximately one-third of the children of 14 and 15 years 
leaving school for work had not completed the elementary 
course. Especially disturbing, if it continues, is the slight 
increase in this percentage, which rose from 33.2 in 1940 
to 33.7 in 1941. Among the 16 and 17 year olds, the per 
cent who had not completed at least the elementary course 
fell from 14.3 per cent to 11.9 per cent. 

Occupational distribution for those of 14 and 15 years 
shows a decrease of nearly 10 per cent in the number en- 
gaging as newsboys and an increase of 9 per cent of those 
engaging in trade. Of the 16 and 17 year olds, more than 
one-third were in manufacturing, and another third were 
in trade. Both of these categories show a slight increase 
over 1940 with the most marked decrease in miscellaneous 
occupations, such as domestic service in private homes, 
agriculture, forestry and fishing, etc. 
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FARM LABOR PLANS 


i; addition to publications previously reviewed, the 
following have recently been received : 


CALIFORNIA. Some Standards for Harvest Camps As 
They Relate to Living and Working Conditions, prepared 
by the Subcommittee for Student Harvest Camps of the 
San Francisco Wartime Harvest Council. 

This 8-page mimeographed statement is one item in a 
packet of material issued by the San Francisco Wartime 
Harvest Council. Others deal with standards for adult 
camps, suggested manuals of responsibilities for camp di- 
rectors and supervisors, a suggested agreement for harvest 
camps, and a code of conduct for youth and adult camps. 


MICHIGAN. Training Farm Labor, issued by the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing. 

A 50-page outline of instructional material to be used in 
training projects for prospective farm workers and leaders 
of farm workers. These projects are to be conducted by 
the State Board of Control for Vocational Education in 
cooperation with the State Youth Farm Labor Committee. 


NEW YORK. New York Farm Cadet Victory Corps 
for 1943, issued by the State War Council and State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 

A 4-page folder, outlining plans under which students 
will be enrolled for work on farms this summer. Procedure 
for enrollment is given, the various bases of work — day 
hauls, placement on individual farms, and work as a mem- 
ber of a camp group—are described, and plans for training, 
transportation, supervision and insurance are outlined. 


NORTH DAKOTA. How Can North Dakota High 
Schools Help Solve the Farm Labor Problem, issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Bismarck. 

A 10-page report of a Conference called by the State 
Departments of Public Instruction and Agricultural Edu- 
cation to consider the problem of utilizing young people 
on the farms. It discusses what young people can be ex- 
pected to do, and makes recommendations on selection, 
training and supervision. 


OHIO. The Employment of Student Labor on Farms in 
Ohio, Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2, Department of Agricultural 
Education of Ohio State University, Columbus. 

The first, 20 pages mimeographed, analyzes the needs 





and problems for the coming year as indicated by farm 
groups and teachers of vocational schools. The second, 12 
pages mimeographed, outlines training programs. 


FROM THE MARCH CROP OF ACCIDENTS 


14 YEAR OLD BOY in Arlington lost the sight of 

both eyes in an accident which occurred four days 

after he had gone to work in a garage. He was inflating 
an inner tube which burst and blinded him. 

—Boston Traveler, March 23, 1943. 


A 17 year old boy of Chicopee Falls lost four fingers 
as a result of an accident while he was working at the 
Springfield Armory. He was working alone, and the first 
inkling anyone had of his plight was a quiet remark to a 
man working at the next machine—‘‘My hand’s caught.”’ 

—Springfield (Mass.) News, March 29, 1943. 


An 11 year old boy of Sacramento was taken to the hos- 
pital for treatment after injuring his left hand while operat- 
ing a bread wrapping machine. 

—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, March 19, 1943. 


HAVE YOU READ 


THE TEEN-AGE WORKER IN SCHOOL AND OuT. Prepared by 
Brooks Creedy and Betty Lyle. Division of Community 
Y.W.C.A.’s National Board, Y.W.C.A., January, 1943. 

This pamphlet summarizes information as to the extent 
of child labor, primarily from reports that have come in 
from local organizations of the Y.W.C.A.; states the prin- 
ciples the Association believes should be followed in the 
employment of young people during the War; suggests 
how Y.W.C.A. groups can help maintain standards; and 
outlines methods by which they may adapt their programs 
to the need of young girls who have just left school for 
work or who are combining school and work. 


CHILDREN FOR HIRE—CHEAP. By Vera Connolly. Collier's, 
April 24, 1943. 

A courageous article on the tragic results of allowing young 
children, under the pressure of fraudulent appeals to 
patriotism, to undertake work beyond their capacities. 
Documented with instances of accidents to working chil- 
dren, long hours and night work, it appeals for the preser- 
vation of child labor standards during the War. Reprints 
are available from the National Child Labor Committee. 


I believe that child labor standards must be maintained during 
the War, and that children engaging in vacation work this 
summer must be safeguarded from long hours, night work and 
hazardous employment. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


T enclose §..............006 to assist in your work. 


COC CCO OOO OOE EEE OSE EOE EOE EEE EOE EEE OOS SEES ESSE SOOO OOOO ESE ESESESESEEEE SE SEDSESOOOS ESOS SOOO OSES EE EOHEEEEOEEF 


POOCOOE EHO OOOO OO OOE DOOD OEE EO EOESEEOOOE EEE OOO OOS OOSOSEEOE EE SEDEOOSESSOSSOSS OSES SEEDS EEO EOE SEE EEHEEEEET! 
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